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LATE  CABLES 


India  first  estimate  of  the  1940  wheat  area  placed  at  32,381,000 
acres  as  compared  with  32,255,000  acres,  the  revised  first  estimate,  and 
35,289,000  acres,  the  final  estimate,  for  1939.  (Director  of  Statistics, 
Calcutta. )  £  c 

O  K  tl 

'JO 

Turkey  estimates  of  1939  production  reported  as  follows  with  1938         >  t 
comparisons  in  parentheses:    Wheat  169,313,000  bushels  (156,097,000),  rye         *<  - 
16,771,000  (17,656,000),  barley  105,407,000  (110,626,000),  oats  20,324,000 
bushels    (17,748,000).      (International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome.) 

in  3 

British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announced  in  House  of  Commons  ;.; 
January  31  that  the  Government  had  decided  at  tine  beginning  of  December      q  £ 
that  the  Exchequer  should  bear  for  the  time  being  the  less  involved  in  an  £j 
endeavor   to  prevent   further   increases   in   retail   costs   of   foodstuffs.  '•' 
Food  prices  in  December,  accordingly,  had  remained  quite  steady.    The  cost  ° 
to  the  Exchequer  is  at  present  about  £1,000,000  per  week,  arising  prin-  fa 
cipally  from  holding  prices  of  bread,  flour,  meat,  and  milk.    The  Govern- 
ment policy,  it  was  indicated,  is  to  continue  for  a  time  at  least  to  make 
public  money  available  to  hold  retail  prices  of  staple  food,  or  at  least 
to  check  abrupt  rises.     The  policy  established  benefits  wage  earners  and 
those  with  small  fixed  incomes.     It  might  not  be  possible,   however,  to 
continue  this  policy  in  all  circumstances.      (American  Embassy,  London.) 
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CUBAN  FLOUR  IMPORTS  INCREASE 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Cuba  during  1939  were  the  largest 
recorded  during  the  past  10  years,  according  to  preliminary  figures  re- 
ported by  the  United  States  consulate  at  Habana.     Hie  total,  estimated 
at  1,041,829  bags  of  200  pounds,  compares  with.  1,034,466  bags  in  1938,  and 
the  previous  10-year  record  of  1,040,667  bags  in  1937.     The  maintenance  of 
a  large  volume  of  flour  imports  in  1938  and  1939,  despite  unfavorable  do- 
mestic economic  conditions,  is  cited  as  an  indication  of  the  growing  import- 
ance of  wheat  flour  in  the  Cuban  diet. 

The  United  States  was  the  principal  source  of  Cuban  flour  imports 
in  1939,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  proportion  made  wholly  of 
United  States  wheat  as  against  the  quantity  made  from  Canadian  wheat  im- 
ported for  milling  in  bond.    About  75  percent,  however,  was  said,  to  be 
made  from  spring  wheat.     Of  the  total  flour  imports,  66  percent  was  re- 
ported shipped  from  New  York,  31  percent  from  the  Gulf  ports,  and  3  percent 
from  the  Pacific  ports. 

ARGENTINA  PLANTS  LARGS  CORN  AREA 

The  first  official  estimate  of  the  acreage  planted  to  corn  in 
Argentina  is  placed  at  17,791,000  acres.     This  compares  with  the  planted 
area  last  year  of  13,096,000  acres  and  is  the  second  largest  planted  acre- 
age on  record.     It  is  more  than  double  the  harvested  area  last  year  of 
8,653,000  acres. 

The  condition  of  the  crop  is  reported  by  the  American  Embassy  in 
Buenos  Aires  to  have  improved  greatly  as  a  result  of  recent  timely  rains. 
December  and  January  rainfall,  however,   in  the  center  of  the  corn  zone  is 
said  to  be  inadequate  and  there  is  much  poor  corn  to  be  noted.     Growing  condi- 
tions in  the  Province  of  Cordoba  have  been  especially  favorable  and  an 
excellent  crop  is  expected  there.     For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  Embassy 
suggests  that  a  crop  of  approximately  295,000,000  bushels  ma^'  be  harvested, 
the  final  result  depending  largely  on  the  yields  in  the  central  zone  and 
on  the  considerable  amount  of  late-planted  corn  generally,  which  are  quite 
indefinite  at  present.     Some  trade  estimates  run  as  high  as  10  million 
metric  tons  (394,000,000  bushels).     The  1938-39  harvest  amounted  to  191,485,000 
bushels. 

BURMA  RICE  CROP  REDUCED 

The  1939-40  rice  crop  in  Burma  has  been  officially  forecast  at 
363,830,000  bushels,  ••mpared  with  the  record  harvest  of  400,400,000  bu- 
shels for  1938-39,  according  to  a  report  received  from  American  Consul 
Austin  C.  Brady  at  Rangoon.     The  condition  figure  for  the  country  on  Novem- 
ber 30  was  given  as  91  compared  with  97  a  year  ago.     The  harvested 
acreage  was  estimated  at  12,108,000  acres  as  compared  with  12,528,000 
acres  for  1938-39. 
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3urma  during  recent  years  has  "been  the  world's  largest  rice- 
exporting  country.    Annual  exports  amount  to  approximately  65  percent  of 
the  total  crop.     During  1939,  from  January  1  to  December  20,  total  exports 
amounted  to  8,056  million  pounds,  consisting  of  7,322  millions  of  rice,  585 
millions  of  rice  "bran,  and  159  millions  of  rough  rice  (converted  to  milled 
basis).     During  1939  India  took  60  percent  of  the  total  exports,  which  was 
a  larger  percentage  than  normally  because  of  the  short  Indian  crop  last  year. 

Ther  other  principal  markets  for  Burman  rice  are  Ceylon,  European 
countries,  and  British  Malaya.     Total  exports  for  1940  have  been  officially 
forecast  at  7,392  million  pounds. 

BURMA:    Bice  acreage,  production,  and  yield,  1935-36  to  date 


Year 

Acreage 

Production 

Yield  per  acre 

1,000  acres 

1,000  bushels 

Bushel  s 

1935-36  

12,202 

373,556 

30.6 

1936-37  

12,103 

352,852 

29.1 

1937-38  

12,533 

342,837 

27.4 

1938-39  

12,528 

400,400 

32.0 

1939-40  

12,108 

363,830 

30.0 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 


JAPANESE  COTTON  CLOTH  EXPORTS  CONTINUE  TO  INCREASE 


Japanese  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  continued  to  rise  through 
December,  according  to  a  radiogram  received  from  Shanghai,  based  on  a  re- 
port from  the  American  consulate  general  at  Osaka.     December  exports  of 
268,127,000  square  yards  were  the  highest  since  March  1935  and  almost  15 
percent  above  the  large  volume  exported  in  November.     For  the  year,  1939, 
preliminary  figures  indicate  that  the  volume  of  cotton  piecegoods  exports 
amounted  to  2,474  million  square  yards  compared  with  2,181  million  exported 
in  1938,  an  increase  of  13  percent.     The  increase  occurred  mainly  in  the 
trade  with  countries  outside  the  yen  bloc  during  the  last  months  of  1939 
and  was  attributed  partially  to  the  hostilities  in  Europe,  as  Japanese 
exporters  were  able  to  place  their  goods  in  markets  supplied  by  the  United 
Kingdom  before  the  European  war.    Due,  however,  to  the  low  cloth  prices 
during  the  first  part  of  1939  and  the  restrictions  on  shipments  to  yen 
bloc  countries,  the  value  of  the  toal  exports  for  the  calendar  year  was 
slightly  lower  than  the  total  value  for  1938. 

Yarn  production  amounted  to  229,798  bales  (of  400  pounds  each)  of 
pure  cotton  yarn  and  9,760  bales  of  mixed  yarn  in  December  as  compared 
with  211,932  and  12,737  bales,  respectively,  produced  in  December  1938. 
Coarse  counts,  19 1 s  and  below,  showed  the  greatest  amount  of  increase 
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compared  with  the  previous  month'1  s  production.     The  significance  of  the 
higher  December  yarn  production  may  "be  seen  "by  noting  that  the  peak  in 
Japanese  cotton  yarn  production  thus  far  recorded  was  350,030  hales.  This 
was  attained  in  September  1937.    At  that  time  the  mill  operations  were 
under  a  25-percent  curtailment.     During  the  1938-39  season  the  rate  of 
curtailment  was  irregular,  hut  reported  to  he  about  40  percent. 

Shortage  of  available  power  continues  to  restrict  mill  operations. 
The  Japanese  Cotton  Spinners  Association  is  favoring  the  present  classi- 
fication of  all  yarn  mills  as  efficient  or  inefficient  and  the  allocation 
of  power  in  accordance  with  the  classification,  heavily  penalizing  the 
inefficient  mills.     On  this  account  many  smaller  mills  were  hampered  in 
their  operations  during  December.     If  these  conditions  had  not  existed, 
yarn  production  would  have  been  higher,  showing  larger  amounts  of  20' s 
and  medium  counts.     The  industry  would  -prefer,  however,  to  emphasize  pro- 
duction of  medium  and  fine  counts  because  of  the  larger  profits  in  such 
yarns.    When  production  of  finer-count  yarns  increases,  the  American 
cotton  trade  stands  to  benefit  by  the  increase. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  rise  in  production  costs  along  with  exces- 
sive labor  turnover  in  the  textile  industry,  due  to  loss  of  workers  to  the 
better-paying  heavy  industries  and  to  conscription.    Although  profit 
margins  were  reported  to  have  narrowed  sharply  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber and  the  first  of  January,  profits  were  still  being  made  on  high- 
quality  cotton  cloth,  for  which  American  stable  is  well  adapted. 

Approximately  45  percent  of  the  yarn  produced  formerly  was  required 
for  the  production  of  cotton  textiles  for  domestic  consumption.  The 
announcement  was  made  by  the  Textile  Supply  and  Demand  Adjustment  Council 
that  the  yarn  production  quota  for  January  194("  for  domestic  use  is  as 
follows:     44,121  bales  of  cotton,  12,078  bales  of  mixed  yarn,  and  24,478 
bales  of  staple  fiber,  which  would  indicate  that  less  than  65  percent  of 
the  normal  domestic  requirements  are  to  be  met. 

December  imports  of  240,397  bales  of  478  pounds  of  raw  cotton  were 
larger  than  in  November  and  the  highest  since  April.     Indications  are  for 
the  continuation  of  this  increase  in  imports  for  several  months.  The 
strong  position  of  American  cotton  is  reported  to  be  the  result  of  the 
supplv  and  price  situation  in  Indian  cotton,  which  was  partially  the  re- 
sult of  insufficient  shipping  tonnage  between  Japan  and  India  to  meet 
current  needs  and  of  doubts  of  the  future  course  of  the  Japanese-Indian 
trade  negotiations. 

There  were  wide  fluctuations  in  cotton  prices  during  December. 
Reductions  in  the  American  export  subsidy  were  reflected  immediately  in 
quotations  at  Osaka.     Indian  cotton  prices  also  showed  a  rising  tendency, 
although  not  so  rapid  as  American.     Early  in  December  Indian  was  almost 
as  high  as  American,  but  by  the  middle  of  January  the  spread  was  re-oorted 
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to  be  about  21  percent.     This  price  spread  was  not  considered  to  be  great 
enough,  however,  to  restrain  American  purchases.    The  average  monthly  quo- 
tations for  American  Middling  7/8"  and  Indian  Akola  were  13.23  and  11.29 
cents  per  pound,  respectively,  the  average  spread  amounting  to  14.66  per- 
cent compared  with  29.21  percent  in  December  1938. 

JAPAN:     Raw  cotton  imports,  December  1939,  with  comparisons 

(Bales  of  478  pounds) 


Country 


December 


September-December 


1937 


1938 


1939  a/ 


:  1937 

1938 

1939  a. 

;  Ttales. 

Balsa 

Bale_s_ 

:  524,301 

83,907 

254,547 

:  348,861 

100,995 

232,917 

;     45 , 144 

16,397 

44,441 

•  83,533 

5,166 

. 4,260 

;  118,535 

101 , 544 

107,146 

i  92,826 

32,453 

97,165 

United  States 

India  

"Sgypt  

China.  

Brazil  

Other  countries 
Total  


Bale.s. 

25,285 
7,409 
6,618 
460 
12,457 
18,859 


Bale_s_ 

109,760 
116,367 
15,157 
17,505 
12,561 
25,080 


Balsn 

137,566 
50,138 
16,184 
3,103 
7,115 
' 26,291 


71,080 


296,430 


240,397  1,213,200 


340,462 


Based  on  Japanese  trade  sources, 
a/  Preliminary. 


740,476 


JAPAN:     Wharf  stocks  of  raw  cotton,  December  31 ,.  1939 ,. 

with  comparisons 
 (Bales  of  4 78  pounds )    


0-rowth 


December  31 


■  1937- 

1938 

:  •  1939- 

1939 

Bares. 

. ■ Bales  . 

.  Bales 

United  States......... 

45,920  . 

83,432 

76,256 

126,4  72 

Indian  

44,238  . 

80,029 

• • 84 v902 

61,850 

Fgyotian  

4,468 

7,841 

11,729 

7,069 

Chinese.  

505 

11,105 

3,931 

5,071 

Brazilian  

21,606 

12,051 

60 , 443 

24,392 

Other  

14,106 

20,716 

30,147 

36,470 

Total  

130,843 

223,174 

267,408 

263,132 

November  30, 


December  31, 


Estimates  from  trade  sources  in  Japan, 


December  cotton  buying  was  the  most  active  it  had  been  since 
December  1936,  the  stimulation  of  business  being  attributed  to  the  suc- 
cessive reductions  in  the  American  export  subsidy.    Aggregate  purchases 
of  American  cotton  during  the  month  were  estimated  at  about  250,000  bales, 
It  is  reported  that  unleos  the  power  dearth  becomes  more  serious,  esti- 
mates of  1,075,000  bales  of  American  cotton  imports  for  the  current 
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marketing  year  should  not  prove  too  high.    The  report  states  further  that 
Japan  is  not  expected  to  take  discriminatory  action  against  American 
cotton. 

Purchases  of  Brazilian  cotton  -were  reduced  "by  shortage  of  available 
tonnage  from  Brazil  to  Japan;  therefore,  the  outlook  is  not  promising. 
Freight  rates  were  expected  to  rise  again  unless  prohibited  by  the  Japanese 
Government, 


Discouragement  over  the  outlook  for  Chinese  cotton,  which  continues 
disappointing,  is  now  openly  expressed  in  Japanese  cotton  circles. 

COTTON:     Japanese  ;yarn  production  and  piecogoods  exports,  1939, 
 with  comparisons  


Item 

1936 

1937 

1938  ■ 

1939  a/ 

Yarn_ production  b/ 

Pure  cotton  - 

Bales 

1,015,599 
1,027,276 
1,425,635 
138,948 

•  Bal  e  s 

1,101,853 
1,166,908 
1,548,412 
148,110 

Bales 

697,836 
764,452 
974,411 
115,049 

Bales 

693,644 
794,610 
963,742 
153,762 

20' s-22' s  

23'  s-44' s  

3,607,453 

3,965,283 

2,551 ,748 

2,605,758 

Mixed  cotton  -   

133,492 
129,039 
192,486 
7,703 

44,834 
;  37,304 
!  15,645 
'2,373 

20' s-22' s  

23' s-44' s.  

d 

-sJ 

462,720 

100,156 

1,000  yards 

1,000  yards 

1 ,000  yards 

1,000  yards 

2,709,885 

2,643,429 

2,180,810 

2,473,909 

Year  ended  December  31 


Based  on  Japanese  official  and  trade  sources. 

a/  Preliminary. 

b/  Bales  of- 400  pounds. 

c/  Production  required  beginning  December  1,  1937. 


INCREASED  1939  TOBACCO  ACREAGE  IN  ARGENTINA 


The  1939  tobacco  acreage  in  Argentina  planted  for  harvest  in  1940 
is  officially  reported  at  49,500  acres  as  compared  with  46,400  in  1938  and 
the  record  1934  acreage  of  53,300  acres,  according  to  a  report  from 
Agricultural  Attache  P.O.  Nyhus  at  Buenos  Aires.    Much  of  the  increase 
for  1939  resulted  from  a  continued  upward  trend  in  the  acreage  of  types 
introduced  into  Argentina,  including  the  American  types  flue-cured, 
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Maryland,  burley,  and  Kentucky  fire-cured.    The  acreage  of  flue-cured, 
which  now  exceeds  that  of  any  other  American  type  grown  in  Argentina, 
was  increased  from  1,538  acres  in  1938  to  2,051  acres  in  1940. 

The  general  increase  in  area  is  reported  to  bo  the  result  of 
favorable  weather  conditions,  less  insect  and  disease  damage  than  in 
recent  seasons,  and  favorable  prices  for  the  crop  harvested  in  the  spring 
of  1939,  which  were  high  in  spite  of  the  relatively  large  crop. 


ARGENTINA:    Area  planted  to  tobacco  for  harvest  following  year, 

1937  to  1939 


Class  and  type 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Dark  air-cured 

Acres 

6,995 
9,563 
823 
1 , 344 

Acres 

10,640  ■ 
16,521 

1,035 

3,692 

Acres 

11,750 
15,406 
1 ,804 
2,792 

18,725 

31,888 

31,752 

Light  air-cured 

158 
472 
390 

o ,  oD  f 
205 
437 
337 

383 
556 
198 

Total  

3,392 

7,636 

8,377 

Flue-cured 

746 

1,538 

2,051 

Fire-cured 

!  1,782 

1,630 

1,730 

Cigar  types 

341 

;  3,464 

877 
1,680 

1,569 
2,409 

Total  

3,805 

2,557 

3,978 

:  191 

1,124 

1,655 

Total  

:  28,641 

46,373 

j  49,543 

Ministerio  de  Agricultura  de  la  Republica  Argentina, 
a/  Some  of  this  type  is  flue-cured. 

b/  A  cigar  type  used  principally  for  cigarettes  in  Argentina. 


DECREASED  IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  FLUR-CURED  TOBACCO  BY  THAILAND 

The  increase  in  tobacco  import  duties  and  the  imposition  of  an 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes  in  Thailand  (Siam)  made  effective  early  in  1939 
(see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  May  27,  1939)  have  resulted  in  a  sharp 
decrease  in  the  country's  imports  and  consumption  of  American  flue-cured 
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to"bacco,  according  to  Vice  Consul  Elvin  Seibert  at  Bangkok.     Total  leaf 
imports  into  Thailand,  largely  American  flue-cured,  amounted  to  only 
2,078,000  pounds  for  the  first  9  months  of  1939  as  against  3,452,000 
pounds  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1938.     Imports  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1939,  which  were  contracted  for  before  the  import-duty  increase 
and  excise  tax  became  effective,  were  maintained,  "but  those  in  subsequent 
quarters  declined.     Leaf  imports  during  the  third  quarter  totaled  only 
82,000  poinds  as  compared  with  1,079,000  pounds  during  the  corresponding 
period  in  1938,     Somewhat  similar  declines  are  shovu  in  cigara.  ce  imports, 
which  are  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdon  and  manufactured  largely  from 
American  flue-cured  leaf.     Imports  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1939 
totaled  1,055,000  pounds  as  compared  with  1,673,000  pounds  during  a 
corresponding  period  of  1938. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  imports  of  American  tobacco  the 
increased  duty  and  the  cigarette  excise  tax  have -resulted  in  a  reduction 
of  approximately  20  percent  in  total  number  of  ■cigarettes  consumed.  They 
have  also  caused  manufacturers  in  Thailand  to  reduce  the  size  of  popular 
brands  of  cigarettes  by  about  15  percent  and  to  use  larger  proportions  of 
domestic-grown  flue-cured  in  place  of  American.  • •  ■ 

The  Government  monopoly  of  domestic  leaf,  which  was  provided  for 
in  the  Thailand  Tobacco  Act  of  March  25,  1939,  -has  not -been  established, 
but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  begin  operating  in  1940.     It  is  also  re- 
ported that  a  cigarette  factory,  formerly  priyately  owned  but  purchased 
by  the  'Thailand  Government  in  1939,  will  probably -resume  operation  under 
Government  management  early  in  1940.     Other  privately  owned  factories  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  maintain  production  under  existing  conditions  and 
the  owner  of  one  is  attempting  to  sell  his  plnnt. 

BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  TO  INCREASE  PURCHASE  OE  TURKISH  TOBACCO 


A  financial  and  economic  treaty,   signed -on  January  8  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Turkish,  British,  and  French  Governments,  provides,-  among 
other  things,  that  the  interest  and  amortisation  fund  on  a  loan  of 
£15,000,000  to  Turkey  will  be  used  by  Great  Britain  to  buj  Turkish  to- 
bacco, according  to  report?  received  from  the  American  Embassies  in-  * 
London  and  Ankara.     Interest  on  this  loan  will  accrue  at  the  rate  of  3 
percent,  and  the  loan  will  amortize  in  20  years. 

Thus  the  interest,  amounting  to  L450,000,  and  the  amortization 
fund  of  £750,000  will  yield  £1,200,000  ($4,752,000  at  the  present  rate 
of  exchange)  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco  during  1940.    At  the  average 
price  "oaid  by  foreign  .companies  for  Turkish  tobacco,  this  amount  of  money 
will  purchase  approximately  20  million  pounds  of  Turkish  leaf,  or  more 
than  10  times  the  greatest  amount  of  Turkish  tobacco  ever  used  by  British 
manufacturers  during  any  one  year. 
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TURKEY:    Average  leaf  tobacco  prices  received  by  growers, 

1925-26  to  1936-37   


Year 
(September- 
August ) 

Average  price  paid  to  g 

rowers 

by 

: Average  price 

Total 

Monopoly 

Companies  j 

Merchants 

;  total 

crop 

paid 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per  • 

Per 

Per 

•  Per 

•  Per 

to 

kilo  1 

pound 

kilo  ' 

pound 

kilo 

pound 

■  kilo 

pound 

Ljfc.             — ' 

growers 

Pias- 

Pias-: 

Pias- 

[ Pias- 

1,000 

ters 

Cents 

ters 

Cents  I 

ters 

Cents 

ters 

Cents 

Turkish 

1925-26.... 

58.0 

14.1 

92.1 

22.5  j 

61 .8 

15.1 

72.6 

17.7 

pounds 
31,120 

1926-27.... 

60,4 

14.0 

80.2 

18.5  ; 

54.0 

12.5 

64.9 

15.0 

35,301 

1927-38  

53.0 

12.3 

97.8 

22.8  ! 

50.1 

11.7 

73.1 

17.0 

41,229 

1928-29 .... 

55.3 

12.3 

77.9 

17.4  ; 

42.1 

9.4 

57.0 

12.7 

25,210 

1929-30.... 

65.4 

14.0 

94.2 

20.1 

54.3 

11.6 

72.7 

15.5 

22,489 

1930-31. . .. 

56.4 

12.1 

97.4 

20.8 

48,9 

10.5 

72.4 

15.5 

29.743 

1931-32.... 

34.10 

7.3 

56.50 

12.1 

20.87 

4.5 

36.11 

7.8 

13,611 

1932-33. . . . 

41.55 

9.8 

48.63 

11.5 

26.60 

6,3 

35.27 

8.3 

11,191 

1933-34. . . . 

29 .45 

i  10.2 

41.35 

14,3 

25.08 

8.7 

30.60 

10.6 

10,907  ' 

1934-35. . . . 

42.99 

:  15.7 

:  62.22 

22.7 

■  35.65 

13.0 

45.42 

.  16.6 

15,816 

1935-36.... 

42.76 

:  15.6 

•  72.78 

;  26.6 

•49.78 

18.2 

54.33 

.  .19.8 

19,336 

1936-37.... 

36.08 

:  13.1 

:  71.75 

•  26.0 

: 48 .03 

17.4  j 

53.42 

.  19 .4  . 

.  .37,299 

Istatistik  Yilligi,  Turkey,  1936-37. 


•On  January  1,  1940,  one  week  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- 
French-Turkish  treaty,  the  British  Government  formally  placed  tobacco, 
whether  manufactured  or  not,  and  snuff  on  the  list  of  goods,  the  importa- 
tion of  which  is  prohibited  except  under  license  from  the  Board. of  Trade. 
Moreover,  the  prohibition  carried  the  statement  that  until  further  notice 
no  licenses  would  be  issued  for  the  importation  of  manufactured  . tobacco  and 
snuff.    No  definite  statement  was  made  as  to  whether  licenses  would  be 
issued  for  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  from  foreign  countries,  but  it 
'was  understood  by  importers  that  licenses  would  bo  issued  only  for  •  imports 
of  oriental  tobacco,  and  that  none  would  bo  issued  soon  for  tobacco  from 
the  United  States,    Two  reasons  were  offered  by  the  British  Government  for 
this  policy,  (l)  the  need  upon  the  part  of  the  Government  to  conserve  its 
foreign  exchange  resources,  and  (2)  the  political  necessity  of  increasing 
its  purchases  of  tobacco  from  Turkey  and  Greece.    For  many  years  Germany  has 
been  one  of  the  main  markets  for  Turkish  tobacco  and  the  disturbance  of  this 
market  outlet  through  Turkey's  alliance  with  Sngland  had  to  be  offset. 

The  agreement  anticipates  an  importation  of  about  20  million  pounds 
of  Turkish  tobacco  annually  into  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  an 
average  importation  of  around  215  million  pounds  of  United  States  tobacco. 
Stocks  of  United  States  tobacco  on  hand  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  sufficient 
so  that  further  importation  of  American  types  could  be  delayed  for  many 
months.    Heretofore  Turkish  tobacco  has  boon  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  only 
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in  the  manufacture  of  a  limited  quantity  of  pure  Turkish  cigarettes.     In  order 
to  increase  the  use  of  Turkish  leaf  under  the  new  agreement,  however,  to  more 
than  10  times  the  quantity  previously  used,  the  British  Government  may  force 
manufacturers  to  add  Turkish  leaf  to  the  popular  "brands,  which  heretofore  have 
"been  made  entirely  of  flue-cured  leaf. 

TURKEY:     Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  by  countries,  1930  to  1939 


Country 


.  1930 

1931 

1^32 

193u 

lyo4 

±yoo 

iy  o  r 

LJoo 

1,000  ; 

1 ,000 

lyOOO 

,  1  ,-000 

1,000 

, 1 ,000 

1,000'' 

'1,000 

1,000 

bounds  : 
m-  ... . ...  , 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

•oounds 

■  16,495: 

16,106 

16,855 

23 , 470 

16,909 

20,154 

20,370 

34,986 

34,639 

i  13,785 

10,269 

14,059 

11,027 

11,818 

15,005 

20,022 

23,564 

27,938 

i  2,749: 

2,258 

3,031 

2.,  432 

2,562 

2,053 

1,484 

2,201 

1,732 

;  2,972: 

1,281 

3,097 

3,829 

976 

1,101 

1,352 

2,504 

1,777 

;  2,092: 

4,319 

1,618 

6,111 

102 

2,949 

3,010 

2,900 

2,718 

:  359: 

•  86 

37 

375 

.  165 

974 

329 

-  758 

456 

j  1,032': 

!  93 

65 

591 

40 

253 

■289 

1,908 

1,002 

i  3,168' 

4,678 

7,033 

1,341 

1 , 410 

1,380 

1,080 

1,738 

4,009 

I  421; 

359 

1,142 

.  309 

376 

649 

515 

649 

503 

;  20,679: 

14,952 

9,237 

3,064; 

2,029 

450 

1 

2,599 

7,774 

359: 

1,312 

461 

558 

271 

98 

273 

509 

;  4,599 

2,634 

2,410 

1,728 

1,289 

1,555 

626 

1,868 

2,324 

:  919: 

90 

.  194 

2 

125 

2,432 

1,775 

i  344 

234 

126 

:  496 

71 

64 

95 

73 

84 

;  1,473 

728 

2,687 

44; 

632 

a/ 

;  705 

570 

1,526 

1,295 

1,277 

1,324 

1,902 

3,999 

5,448 

:  72,201 

48,959 

63,589 

57,170 

39,656 

48,189 

51,309 

87,502 

92,738 

Germany  

United  State's. 

Austria  '.. . 

Belgium.  

C  z  e  c  ho  s 1 o vak i a 

France  

United  Kingdom 
Netherlands . . . 
Sweden 
Italy. 


Hungary 
Egypt. . 
Poland. 
Syria. . 
Greece . 
Other  countries 


Republique  Turque,  Annuaire  Statistique  1932/33,  page  263,  and  Stat 1st ique 
Annuelle  du  Commerce  Exterieur,  1934-1938. 
a/  Less  than  500  pounds. 

The  Anglo-Erench-Turkish  treaty  was  probably  a  timely  one  for  Turkey. 
For  4  successive  years  beginning  in  1935  the  tobacco  crop  had  been  above  the 
average  in  volume,  and,  although  the  export  trade  was  well  maintained,  stocks 
were  beginning  to  accumulate.    Approximately  50  million  prunds  were  on  hand 
on  April  1,  1939,  from  the  1937  arid  1938  crops.    And  the"  1939  crop,  although 
reduced  from  the  year  before,  amounted  to  121  million  pounds,  or  about  20  per- 
cent above  the  average  production  for  the  past  10  years.     It  is  reported  that 
Turkey  had  delayed  the  extension  of  the  regular  treaty  with  Germany,  which 
expired  on  August  31,  1939,  and  that  the  no-treaty  situation  adversely  in- 
fluenced the  market,  since  Germany  was  the  main  outlet. 

Turkey  should  derive  some  trade  advantage ,  however,  through  facilities 
offered  by  France,  prior  to  the  present  treaty,  for  the  importation  of  Turkish 
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tobacco  into  that  country.    By  an  agreement  concluded  in  September  between 
the  two  countries,  the  special  premium  on  goods  exported  against  compensa- 
tion from  Turkey  to  France,  was  increased  from  65  to  94  percent.  Hereto- 
fore, France  has  used  very  little  Turkish  tobacco. 


TURKEY :    Area  and  production  of  tobacco,  1925-1939 


Year  of  harvest 

Area 

Product  ion 

crop  sold  a/ 

Acres 

1.000  pounds 

1.000  dollars 

1925  

150 , 473 

124,106 

|  16,727 

1926  

159,036 

119,752 

;  17,996 

1927  

201,134 

153,449 

i  21,179 

1928  

150,297 

94,874 

•  12,393 

1929  

119,510 

80,475 

•  10,597 

1930  

160,843 

104,081 

14,021 

1931  

169,531 

112,679 

i  6,441 

1932  

63,502 

39,771 

5,810 

1933  

115,854 

E8,510 

;            8 , 331 

1934  

110,469 

78,656 

;  12,667 

1935  

133,498 

79,375 

15,552 

1935  

209,499 

163,271 

i    .  .29,847 

1937  

233,423 

140,884 

1938  . 

207,646 

134,906 

1939  

172 , 970 

121,253 

Value  of 


Administration  du  Monopole  du  Tabac  in  Istatistik  Yilligi,  Turkey,  1936-37, 
page  169. 

a/  Total  amount  of  money  paid  to  grov/ers  by  the  Monopoly,  the  companies, 
and  the  merchants.    Does  not  include  the  value  of  any  part  of  the  crop 
destroyed. 


Besides  the  loan  of  ^15,000 ,000  in  gold,  other  terms  of  the  treaty 
provide  a  credit  of  £"25,000 ,000  through  which  Turkey  may  purchase  arms  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  and  a  loan  of  X 3, 500 ,000  to  liquidate  arrears 
in  Anglo-Turkish  and  Franco-Turkish  clearings.    The  credit  for  arms  pur- 
chases is  granted  at  4  percent  interest;  the  loans,  at  3  percent.  Amortiza- 
tion and  interest  are  to  be  paid  in  Turkish  currency.    While  funds  paid  to 
service  the  gold  loan  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  Turkish  tobacco, 
funds  for  the  armament  credit  will  be  used  to  purchase  other  Turkish  com- 
modities -  principally  nuts,  figs,  and  raisins.    The  British  and  French 
Governments  have  agreed  to  buy  at  least  JTlO ,000 ,000  worth  of  the  "other 
Turkish  commodities11  during  the  next  10  years. 
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VEGETABLE  OILSEED  EXPORTS  FROM  CHINA  DgCLHTE 

Chinese  production  and  exports  of  vegetable  oilseeds  have  declined 
during  the  past  2  years  and  present  indications  are  that  exports  of  most 
oilseeds  will  continue  at  a  low  level  during  the  current  season,  according 
to  a  report  received  from  Agricultural  Attache  Owen  L.  Dawson  at  Shanghai. 
Principal  factors  contributing  to  the  decline  are  (l)  the  Japanese  block- 
ade, (2)  disrupted  transportation  routes  in  China,   (3)  farmers'  desire  to 
grow  food  crops,  and  (4)  unfavorable  growing  weather  in  many  sections  of 
North  China  in  1938  and  1939. 

Prices  in   Chinese  currency  have  advanced  steadily  during  the  past 
season  as  a  result  of  the  sharp  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  Chinese 
dollar.     Prices  in  United  States  currency  in  the  interior  of  China  are  very 
low,  but,  at  ports  of  shipments  after  exchange  arrangements  have  been  made, 
prices  are  in  line  with  those  in  this  country. 


CHINA:     Vegetable  oilseed  and  oil  exports,  1937-38  and  1933-39, 
and  1939-40  supply  situation 


Item 


Marketing 
year 


Unit 


Exports 


1937-38 


1938-39 


1939-40  supply 
compared  with 
previous  year 


Tung  oil. . . 
Peanuts 

Kernels . . 

Unshelled 

Oil  

Cake  and  meal 
Flaxseed. . . 
Soybeans . . . 
Sesame  seed 
Cottonseed. 
Cottons  eed 
Tea  oil. . . . 
Rapeseed. . . 


Nov. -Oct . 
Nov. -Oct. 


il 


Sept. -Aug. 
Oct. -Sept. 
Oct . -Sept . 
Oct . -Sept, 

Jan. -Dec. 
May-Apr. 


Thousands 

Thousands 

Pound. . . 

179,867 

72,000 

Larger 

'  So,  me 

Pound. . . 

71,650 

108,316 

Pound. . . 

43,133 

68,245' 

Pound. . . 

43,784 

66,788 

Pound. . . 

7,543 

29,629 

Bushel. . 

272 

•  168 

Smaller 

Bushel. . 

92 

178 

Smaller 

Pound. . . 

28,533 

14,000 

Smaller 

Pound. . . 

105,600 

2,257 

Smaller 

Pound. . . 

2,000 

2,667 

Pound. . . 

a/    28 , 448 

b/  13,577 

Same 

Pound. . . 

11,733 

1,067 

Larger 

o 

Compiled  from  Monthly  Foreign  Trade  Returns  of  China  and  information 


from  American  agricultural  attache, 


a/  1937.       b/  1938. 


Shanghai. 


Tung  oil 

The  1939  crop  of  tung  nuts  was  reported  to  be  larger  than  the 
previous  year,  as  the  result  of  favorable  weather  and  an  increased  number 
of  young  trees  that  have  come  into  bearing.     The  Chinese  Government  has 
for  several  years  been  encouraging  increased  tung  tree  plantings  in  Central 
and  South  China. 
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Exports  of  tung  oil  from  China  during  1939-40,  according  to 
present  indications,  are  expected  to  continue  at  a  low  level.  Exports 
during  the  1938-39  marketing  year  (November-October)  were  approximately 
60  percent  below  those  of  the  previous  season  and  wore  the  smallest  for 
many  years.    This  large  decrease  was  attributed  to  the  occupation  of 
Canton  and  Hankoiv  by  Japanese  forces,  thus  depriving  China  of  transporta- 
tion routes  connecting  the  concentration  centers  with  the  outside  world 
markets.    Exports  to  the  United  States,  the  principal  market  for  Chinese 
tung  oil,  were  made  during  the  1938-39  marketing  year  largely  from  Hong 
Kong.    According  to  Hong  Kong  export  figures,  64  million  pounds  wore 
shipped  to  the  United  States  during  the  1938-39  marketing  year.  The 
1939-40  exports  from  Hong  Kong  are  expected  to  decline  as  the  Japanese 
naval  blockade  has  been  extended  to  a  larger  number  of  the  small  South 
China  ports,  which  have  been  the  source  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Hong 
Kong  supplies  during  the  past  season. 

Peanuts 

The  1939  peanut  crop  in  China  was  estimated  at  approximately  70 
percent  of  normal,  or  about  the  same  as  the  preceding  year,  but  substan- 
tially smaller  than  the  1937  harvest.    In  Shantung  Province,  the  most 
important  area  producing  peanuts  for  export,  the  1939  crop  suffered  from 
drought  in  the  early  growing  season  and  from  excoE'oivo  rainfall  in  the  late 
summer.    Peanuts  are  reported  to  be  poor  in  auality,  containing  a  large 
amount  of  moisture,  and  are  expected  to  deteriorate  in  the  late  spring.  It 
is  believed  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Shantung  crop  to  meet  the 
standards  required  on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  coming  of  warmer  weather. 
Large  size,  best  quality  kernels,  28-30  grade,  arc  reported  to  be  almost 
nonexistent . 

Total  exports  for  the  1939-40  season  (November-October)  are 
forecast  at  a  slight  reduction  compared  with  1938-39,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  shipping  to  European  countries.    Despite  the  present  war,  Europe 
will  probably  take  an  important  share  of  the  total  exports,  but  the 
quantity  to  Germany,  which  during  the  past  season  accounted  for  30  percent 
of  the  total  combined  exports,  is  expected  to  be'  reduced  to  a  very  low 
level.    In  view  of  the  present  shortage  of  shipping  space,  peanut  oil  will 
probably  be  in  more  demand  in  the  European  market  than  the  unshellcd  and 
shelled  peanuts."    Exports  to  Japan,  Canada,  and  other  countries  not 
affected  by  the  war  are  expected  to  increase.    Japan  and  the  United  States, 
as  usual,  will  take  most  of  the  cake  and  meal  exports'." 

Total  exports  during  the  1938-39  season  were  approximately  50 
percent  above  the  previous  year  but  were  below  the  5-year  average  of 
1933-34  to  1937-38.    During  the  1938-39  season,  limited'  transportation 
facilities  were  available  to  Tsihgtao,  principal  port  of  shipment,  while 
during  the  previous  season  hostilities  in  this  area  reduced  peanut  market- 
ings from  the  interior  to  a  very  low  level.    Exports  of  peanuts  and  oil 
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during  1938-39  showed  large  increases  to  Germany  and  Japan.     Exports  of 
peanut  cake  and  meal  to  the  United  States  were  the  largest  in  many  years, 
and  oil  exports  were  substantially  higher  than  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  reason  given  for  the  large  shipments  to  the  United  States  was  the 
desire  by  the  Japanese  to  obtain  foreign  currency,  as  it  was  stated  that 
prices  were  made  attractive  to  the  Pacific  Coast  buyers. 

Tsingtao  peanut  prices  during  1938-39  were  more  than  double  those 
during  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  good  export  demand  and  very  small 
stocks.    As  a  result  of  the  sharp  decline  in  the  value  of  local  currency, 
prices  in  United  States  money  were  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.     The  present 
outlook  for  the  1939-40  year  points  to  a  continuation  of  the  upward  price 
trend  on  account  of  the  general  increase  in  other  commodities.     On  October  31, 
1939,  Tsingtao  kernels,  30  to  32  grade,  wore  quoted,  c.i.f.  Seattle,  at 
$2.80  per  100  pounds,  compared  with  $2.25  for  the  same  date  a  year  earlier, 
and  peanut  meal  was  quoted  at  $1.30  per  100  pounds  on  October  31,  1939,  as 
compared  with  $1,125  a  year  ago. 

CHINA:     Exports  of  peanuts  and  peanut  products  by  destinations, 
average  1933-34  to  1937-38  and  annual  1937-38  and  1938-39 


Year  beginning 
November  1 


Unshelled 
Average  1933-34  to  1937-38 

Annual:  1937-38  

1938-39  


Shelled 

Average  1933-34  to  1937-38 

Annual:  1937-38  

1938-39  

Cake  and  meal 

Average  1934  to  1938a/... 

Annual:  1937-38  

1938-39  


Oil 

Average  1933-34  to  1937-38 

Annual:  1937-38  

1938-39  


Monthly  Returns  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China, 
a/  Calendar  year;  not  available  by  crop  years. 


Jnited 
States 

Europe 

Hong 
Kong 

Japan 

Others 

Total 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

261 
0 

"•  0 

50,931 
31,963 
44,131 

1,571 
1,469 
639 

3,808 
234 
3,263 

10,139 
9,472 
20,212 

66,710 
43,138 
68,245 

1,387 
33 
92 

105,342 
40,970 
42,907 

14,761 
12,817 
6,191 

9,729 
3,785 
14,087 

25,490 
14,045 
45,039 

156,709 
71,650 
108,316 

6,231 
2,500 
16,971 

1,824 
560 
0 

171 

A 
*± 

69 

18,550 
4,451 
11,805 

Canada 

1,698 
28 
784 

28,474 
7,543 
29,629 

26,75*4 
3,717 
11,023 

13  , 672 
12,637 
33.,  388 

15,167 
25,141 
6,529 

6,232 
1, 149 
5,271 

5,331 
1,140 
b/40,577 

67,156 
43,784 
66,788 

b/  5,558,000  pounds  to  Japan. 
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Flaxseed 

Flaxseed  is  srown  in  North  China,  nrincipally  northwest  of  Peioing, 
in  sufficient  volume  that  when  transportation  routes  are  open  a  surplus  is 
available  for  export.     The  1939  crop  is  reported  to  be  somewhat  below  that 
of  the  previous  year  because  of  a  drought  in  early  summer  and  excessive 
rainfall  during  August.     The  American  consulate  general  at  Tientsin  re-oorts 
that  trade  estimates  placed  the  1938  crop  at  3,200,000  bushels,  which  was 
considered  a  fairly  good  harvest. 

It  has  been  stated  that  an  unofficial  monoply  imposed  by  the 
Japanese-sponsored  regime  in  northwest  China  took  over  flaxseed  purchases 
on  November  1,  1937.     The  result  was  that  exports  during  the  1937-38  season 
(September-August)  were  practically  all  shipped  to  Japan.    Prior  to  this 
time,  Australia  and  the  United  States  were  important  markets  for  North  China 
flaxseed  exports.     Total  exports  from  North  China  have  declined  steadily, 
however,  during  the  r»ast  4  years.     For  11  months  of  the  1938-39  season 
(September-July)   recorded  exports  were  less  than  170,000  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  1,562,000  bushels  for  the  1935-36  marketing  year. 

Soybeans 

While  China  is  the  world's  largest  soybean  producer,  exports  are 
not  important  because  of  the  tremendous  domestic  consumption.     In  1936 
the  last  year  for  which  complete  production  figures  for  China  are  available, 
the  crop  was  officially  estimated  at  217,000,000  bushels,     ^he  1939  harvest 
is  believed  to  be  somewhat  below  the  preceding  year  because  the  unfavorable 
weather  in  the  important  North  China  t>roducing  areas  more  than  offset  in- 
creased-production  in  West  China  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Yangtze  Valley. 

From  1933  to  1937,  China's  exports  of  soybeans  were  approximately 
equal  to  the  imports,  but  during  the  past  2  years  imports  have  substan- 
tiallv  exceeded  exports  because  of  the  importation  of  Manchurian  soybeans 
into  North  China  and  Shanghai,  where  the  usual  sup-oly  from  the  interior  had 
been  much  reduced,  due  to  transportation  difficulties.    During  the  1938-39 
marketing  year  (October-September) ,  Chinese  soybean  imports  were  officially 
reported  at  4,827,000  bushels,  compared  with  exports  of  only  178,000.  It 
is  expected  that  imports  into  China  during  1939-40  will  be  equally  as  large 
as  the  previous  season,  since  exports  from  Manchuria  to  Furo-oe  continue  to 
be  difficult. 

Sesame  seed 

Sesame  seed  is  produced  over  a  wide  area  principally  in  Ndrth  and 
Central  China.     In  years  when  vegetable-oil  prices  are  relatively  high  in 
world  markets,  China  usually  exports  substantial  quantities  of  sesame  seed. 
The  1939  sesame  crop  was  reported  to  be  much  smaller  than  the  1938  harvest 
because  of  unfavorable  weather  during  most  of  the  growing  season.  Sesame- 
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seed  exports  have  declined  very  rapidly  since  the  "beginning  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  hostilities.    Exports  during  1936-37  (October-September)  amounted 
to  225,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with  14,000,000  pounds  exported  during 
the  1938-39  season.     Chinese  exports  to  the  United  States  have  declined 
from  the  peak  of  146,000,000  rounds  in  1934-35  to  slightly  over  1,000,000 
pounds  for  the  1938-39  season.  .  ' 

Cottonseed 

The  1939  cottonseed  production  in  China  was  anproximatelv  20  percent 
below  the  short  1938  harvest  and  the  smallest  in  more  than  20  years. 
Exports  showed  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  1938-39  season  compared  with  the 
previous  marketing  year  due  primarily  to  the  short  1938  crop  and  disrupted 
transportation  facilities.    Recorded  exports  for  the  1938-39  marketing 
year  (October- Sept  ember)  amounted  to  only  2,267,000  pounds.     The  principal 
destination  for  Chinese  cottonseed  has  usually  been  Japan. 

Exports  of  cottonseed  oil  from  China  have  never  been  large  as  only 
a  few  modern  pressing  mills  have  been  established.     Cottonseed-oil  exports 
during  1939-40  are  exoected  to  continue  at  a  low  level,  as  they 'have  during 
the  past  2  seasons  because  of  disrupted  transportation  and  the  small  cotton 
seed  production.     During  the  1938-39  season  total  Chinese  exports  amounted 
to  only  2,670,000  pounds,  the  bulk  of  which  was  exported  to  the  United 
States./ 

Tea  oil 

Exports  of  tea  oil  from  China  became  fairlv  important  prior  to  the 
Sino-Ja:oanese  hostilities  but  have  since  declined  to  a  relatively  small 
volume.     The  United  States  has  been  one  of  the  -orincipal  export  markets 
for  Chinese  tea  oil.     In  1937  total  exports  amounted  to  28,450,000  pounds 
of  which  about  three-fourths  was  shipped  to  the  United  States.     Since  then 
exoorts  have  declined,  and  for  the  first  10  months  of  1939  total  exports 
amounted  to  5,000,000  pounds.     The  plant  that  uroduces  the  tea  seed  grows 
wild  in  Central  and  Southwest  China,  where  the ■ commercial  supply  of  oil  is 
obtained.     It  is  believed  that  the  1939  production  was  fully  equal  to  that 
of  previous  years. 

Rajoeseed 

Raueseed  is  an  important  vegetable-oil  cror>  produced  in  Central 
China.     The  seed  is  sown  in  the  fall  and  harvested  in  March  and  April.  The 
1939  croo  in  the  Japanese-occupied  areas  in  China  was  reported  smaller 
than  in  the  preceding  year  due  to  the  shift  to  the  production  of  food 
crops.     The  crop  grown  in  territory1  occupied  by  the  Chinese  Government  was 
officially  reported  to  be  larger  than  the  1938  harvest. 
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Japan  is  the  only  important  market  for  China's  rapeseed  exports. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Sine-Japanese  conflict  the  exports  of  this 
product  have  dwindled  to  insignificant  figures,  amounting  to  only  65,000 
pounds  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  season  (May-October  1939)  and 
only  1,000,000  pounds  during  the  entire  1938-39  marketing  year  (May- 
April).     Exports  during  the  5  years  1933-34  to  1937-38  averaged  65,000,000 
pounds. 

DRIED  APRICOT  AND  PEACH  PRODUCTION  IN  IRAN 


Although  no  official  statistics  are  available,  trade  sources 
estimate  the  annual  dried  apricot  production  of  Iran  at  around  12,125 
short  tons  and  dried  peach  production  at  around  2,000  short  tons,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  from  American  consul  James  S.  Moose,  Jr. ,  at  Tehran. 
Around  one-third  of  the  apricots  are  exported  but  practically  the  entire 
dried-peach  production  is  consumed  within  the  country.    According  to 
official  trade  statistics,  exports  of  dried  apricots  amounted  to  4,900 
short  tons  during  the  Iranian  year,  June  22,  1939,  to  June  21,  1938. 
Germany  was  the  most  important  market,  accounting  for  77  percent  of  the 
total,  followed  by  Soviet  Russia  with  17  percent. 

:  Dried  apricots  are  produced  in  most  of  the  districts  and  Provinces 
of  Iran  and  the  centers  of  heaviest  production,  and  those  producing  the 
best  quality  fruit,  are  Azerbaijan,  Shahrud,  Hamadan,  Malayir,  and 
Hurdistan. 


IRAN:  Exports  of  dried  apricots  by  countries,  June  22,  1937 
 to  June  21,  1938  


Country 

Exports 

Country 

Exports 

Soviet  Russia. . . . 
Poland  

Short  tons 

3,766 
843 

229 
34 

Netherlands  

Short  tons 

16 
9 

Total.  

4,897 

American  consulate,  Tehran. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  DRISD-ERUIT  CONTROL  PLAN  REVISED 


The  British  Ministry  of  Eori  has  revised  the  dried-fruit  control 
plan,  effective  January  29,  according  to  a  cable  from  American  Agricultural 
Attache  Loyd  V.  Steere  at  London      Under  the  new  plan,  maximum  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  have  been  established  by  grade  of  the  fruit;  the  former 
scheme,  on  the  other  hand,  provided  for  a  single  wholesale  price,  regard- 
less of  grade,  and  required  that  retailers  sell  a  blended,  or  "pooled," 
instead  of  the  customary  grade,  product  to  consumers. 
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Although  the  Ministry  of  Food  is  to  continue  selling  the  fruit  to 
wholesalers  as  formerly,  the  new  plan  is  quite  different  from  the  one 
previously  in  operation.    The •  "basis -for  the  new  wholesale  price  system  is 
the  issue  price,  or  the  price  at  which  the  Ministry  will  sell  to  whole- 
salers.   The  wholesalers  are  permitted  to  charge  retailers  a  maximum  of 
7  shillings  per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds  or  1.26  cents  per  pound  (plus 
certain  allowable  additional  expenses)  in  addition  to  the  basic  issue 
price.    Under  the  former  arrangement,  the  wholesalers  were  required  to  sell 
the  fruit  to  retailers  at  the  same  price  at  which  they  purchased  the  pro- 
duce from  the  Ministry  and  wore  permitted,  in  turn,  to  claim  compensation 
from  the  Government  for  their  services.    The  new. plan,  by  eliminating  the 
provision  which  gave  wholesalers  a  fixed  return  for  their  services  payable 
by  the  Government,  restores  competition  among  dealers. 


U1TI TED  KINGDOM:  New  pries 
 of  Food  (price 


list  issued  for  dried  fruit  by  Ministry 
to  wholesalers  ex  warehouse)   


Kind  of  dried  fruit 


Price  per  hundred- 
weight  of  1 12  pounds 


Calculated  equivalent 
 per  pound 


Prunes 

Santa  Clara,  size  30 /40 
40/50, 
.  50/60 
60/70 

Oregon,  size  30 /40 

40/50 
50/60 
60/70 

California  raisins 

Thompson  naturals  

Golden  bleached,  choice 
extra  choice 
fancy, 
extra  fancy. 
Smyrna  sultanas 

Type  8  

Type  9  

Type  10  

Dried  apples  

Dried  fruit  for  salad, 


Shillings 
70 
63 
56 
49 
65 
58 
51 
44 

40 
45 
48 
53 
57 

30 
35 
45 
63 
70 


Cents 
12.59 
11.33 
10.07 
8.81 
11.69 
10.43 
9.17 
7.91 

7.19 
8.09 
8.63 
9.53 
10.25 

5.39 
6.29 
8.09 
11.33 
12.59 


American  Embassy,  London.    Converted  at  $4,025  to  pound  sterling.    An  ad- 
ditional 14  shillings  per  cwt.  (2.52  cents  per  pound)  is  permitted  for 
dried  fruit  other  than  dates  or  figs  packed  in  cartons  at  source. 


The  retail  price  system  is  also  drastically  altered.    Under  the  old 
plan,  retailers  were  rcouired  to  sell  their  produce  at  a  fixed  maximum 
price,  which  included  their  profit.    They  were  also  required  to  b>ind  all 
grades  of  each  variety  of  dried  fruit  and  sell  the  consumer  a  blended,  and 
not  a  single-grade,  product.    Retail  prices  under  the  new  system  vary 
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according  to  both  size  and  grade  of  each  variety  of  dried  fruit.  The 
retailers'  maximum  profit  margin  is  based  upon  the  sholesale  price  paid 
for  the  variety  of  dried  fruit  as  follows: 


UNITED  KING-DON:  Retail  price  of  dried  fruit  and  maximum  gross 
 profit  margin     


Price  per  hundredweight 
to  retailer  ay 


Sterling 
Shi]  lings 


Not  over  42 
Not  over  56 
Not  over  63 
Not  o^er  70 
Over  70 


Calculated 
equi valent 
Dollars 

8.45 
11.27 
12.68 
14. OS 
14.09 


Maximum  retail  gross  profit 
margin  per  pound  b/  


Sterling 


Pence 

1.5 

2.0 
2.5 
3.0 
3.5 


Calculated 
equivalent 


Cents 

2.52 
3.35 
4. IS 
5.03 
5.87 


American  Embassy ,  '  London, 
a/  Issue  price  plus  7  shillings  per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds, 
by  Maximum  additional  charge  permitted  above  price  paid  by  retailer. 

The  Ministry  also  made  the  following  announcements: 

1.  Available  dried  fruit  will  be  allotted  to  dealers  commencing 
this  week.     This  will  be  the  first  release  of  dried  fruit  to  the  trade 
since  December  20. 

2.  Regular  supplies  of  sultanas,  figs,  and  dates  should  be  avail- 
able unless  unforeseen  difficulties  arise. 


3.  Currants  are  in  reasonable  supply  but,  for  the  time  being,  all 
other  varieties  of  dried  fruit  are  in  limited  supply. 

4.  The  Ministry  will  give  assistance  to  export  inquiries  in  view 
of  the  plentiful  supplies  of  sultanas,  figs,  and  dates.     Heavy  supplies 
of. sultanas  are  the  result  of  British  purchases  in  Australia  and  Turkey. 

BRITISH  DRIED  FRUIT  IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  LICENSE 


Imports  of  dr 
ited  except  under  li 
Import  of  Goods  Proh 
according  to  a  cable 
at  London.  The  foil 
rants,  dates  (presse 
ines,  peaches,  pears 
and  sultanas.  Goods 
tive  date  are  exempt 


ied  fruits  into  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  prohib- 
cense,  effective  January  27  by  the  terms  of  the 
ibition  Order  No.  4  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 

from  American  Agricultural  Attache  Loyd  V.  Steere 
owing  dried  fruits  were  included  in  the  order:  cur- 
d,  whether  stoned  or  not),  apples,  apricots,  nectar- 
,  plums  and  prunes,  fig  cake,  figs,  muscatel  raisins, 

dispatched  to  the  United  Kingdom  before  the  effec- 

from  the  order. 
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Import  licenses  for  dried  fruit  will  "be  issued  normally  only  to 
persons  importing  dried  fruit  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Food,  the  Soard 
of  Trade  announced.     Importers  were  also  cautioned  to  make  no  arrange- 
ments to  import  these  commodities  until  an  offer  to  purchase  them  had 
been  accepted  "by  the  Ministry  of  Food.     Initial  application  for  licenses 
to  import  these  goods  must  be  made  to  the  Food  Ministry. 

This  order,  the  Board's  announcement  stated,  was  issued  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  its  purpose  is  to  enable  the  Ministry 
to  secure  proper  control  of  the  imports  of  dried  fruits  in  order  to  be 
able  to  regulate  prices  and  marketing  in  the  United  Kingdom.    The  import 
license  order,  that  is  to  say,  supplements  the  new  dried-fruit  marketing 
scheme,  which  has  just  been  introduced  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

WARTIME  COMMODITY  CONTROL  MEASURES 

HOC-S  AT8D  HOG  PRODUCTS 

Supplemental  information  on  wartime  control  measures  of  interest 
to  American  producers  and  exporters  of  hogs  and  hog  products  are  given 
in  this  statement,  which,  is  designed  to  "bring  up  to  date,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  control  measures  reported  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of 
December  29,  1939. 

In  addition  to  the  latest  information  received  concerning  control 
measures  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  a  brief  review  is  given  of 
the  various  agreements  made  by  Germany  and  Italy  with  the  surplus  hog- 
producing  countries  of  the  Danube  Basin. 

United  Kingdom  (Supplemental) 

Export  raid  import  control  -  Effective  January  20,  refined  and  un- 
refined lard  and  bacon  and  hams,  including  that  preserved  in  airtight 
containers  with  or  without  other  meats,  were  added  to  the  list  of •  goods, 
the  importation  of  which  was  prohibited  except  under  license,  according 
to  a  cable  from  the  American  Embassy  at  London  dated  January  18,  1940. 
As  usual,  goods  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  before  the  effective  date 
were  exempted  from  the  prohibition.    Ho  open  general  license  permitting 
importation  of  these  commodities  from  Ireland  (Sire)  or  from  Empire 
countries  has  been  issued.     Specific  licenses  will  be  required,  1/ 

There  were  no  special  provisions  made  in  the  regular  order  2j 
respecting  meats  that  American  packers  have  in  process  of  cure  for  ex- 
port to  the  United  Kingdom.     The  Food  Ministry  will,  however,  listen 
to  such  complaints  as  may  be  made  and  decide -each  case  on  its  merits. 

1_/  See  United  Kingdom- Ireland  (Eire)  Agreement,  page  126. 
2j  Imports  of  Goods  Prohibition,  No.  2,  Order. 
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The  declared,  purpose  of  the  import  restrictions  is  to  cnaple  the  Minister 
of  Food  to  secure  proper  control  of  these  commodities  in  order  -to  regulate 
prices  and  insure  the  "best  use  of  the  quantities  imported, 

Domestic  production  and  price  control  -    Hog  producers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  already  "been  advised  to  pica  their  production  programs,  for  the 
next  12  months  on  the  "basis  that  available  imported  feedstuffs  will  he  re- 
duced "by  at  least  one- third  compared  with  normal  pre— war  quantities.  More 
dependence  will  of  necessity  "be  placed  on  domestic  supplies  of  oats,  "barley, 
wheat  offals,  and  dried  "beet  pulp •    Domestic  peas  and  "beans  are  "being  used 
to  make  up  protein  feed  requirements,    l/    A  sharp  increase  in  maximum 
prices  of  imported  feedstuff?  was  reported  in  a  cahle  of  January  3,  1940, 
from  the  American  Emhassy, 

The  new  standard  prices  at  which  the  Ministry  of  Pood  will  purchase 
hogs,  in  connection  with  their  plan  of  purchasing  livestock  at  collecting 
centers  in  Great  Britain  "beginning  January  15  is  i".'.5s.  per  score  for  hogs 
up  to  9  score,  dead  weight  ($lCf62  per  100  pounds,  dressed  weight,  American 
currency    2_/)  for  hogs  weighing  up  to/100  pounds;    heavier  weight  hogs  are 
penalized  "by  receiving  6d,  or  0»5  cent  per  pound,  American  currency,  less 
for  each  succeeding  score  (20  pounds). 

Maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  were  fixed  for  "bacon  under  the 
Rationing  Order  1939.     (See  tahle  "below.) 

Effective  January  15,  the  whole  sad  e  price  for  first-quality,  home- 
killed  pork,  delivered,  way  placed  at  I2d.  per  pound  (carcass)  or  $20.13 
per  100  pounds,  dressed  weight. 

UNITED  KINGDOM:    Maximum  retail  prices  for  certain  cuts  of 

"bacon  and  hams 


Item 


Price  per  -pound 


3  ri  t  i  rh  currency 


Shoulder  meat  : 

Streaky:     Thin  green  : 


Shillings 
Tfb 


1/2 
1/7 

1/11 
2/1 


Thick  smoked  : 

Middle  through  cut,   smoked  : 

Gammon  or  ham,  : 

Ayreshire  rolls  (for  Scottish  : 

consumers)  _.   . . :  1  /j  to  2/2 

The  Grocer,  London,  January  6,  lj40. 
a/  Converted  at  official  British  rate  of  exchange  $'4,025  per  pound 
sterling. 


American  currency  a/ 
Cents 
30.19 
23.43 
31.  So 
33. 57 
41.93 

51*36  to  U3.60 


1/  See  Po reign  Crop  s  and  Market  s ,  Dec emher  .16,  1939. 

2/  In  making  conversions  to  American  currency,  official  British  exchange 
rate  of  $4,025  per  pound   sterling  was  used. 
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All  the  temporary  price  controls  applied  to  hogs  and  fresh  pork  were 
revoked  "by  order  of  the  Pood  Ministry  under  date  of  November  30,  1939-  1/ 
The  former  orders  cf  provisional  ^rices' for  hogs  were  revoked,  effective 
December  1  and  that  part  of  the  provisional  prices  for  hone-killed  pork  was 
revoked  in  entirety  "beginning  December  k,  1939-    An  order  effective  Novem- 
ber  20    2./    had  placed  the  wholesale  price  of  homo-killed  pork  at  lOd.  per 
pound  (lb. 75  cents,  American  currency,  per  pound)  '  ex  depot,  wholesaler  to 
retailer,  and  stated  that  the  retail  price  in  the  week  beginning  November 
20  should  not  exceed  the  current  price  by  more  than  Id.   (1.7  cents  American 
currency)  per  pound. 

Control t of  importer  stocks  and  prices  -    The  price  of  imported  hog 
carcasses,  effective  January  15,  was  placed,  at  yd.,  a  pound,  or  $15.09 
per  100  pounds,  dressed  weight. 

Rationing  -  Bacon,  and  ham  rationing  at  the  rate  of  k  ounces  weekly 
uncooked  or  3*5  ounces  cooked  was  announced,  effective  January  0.  This 
was  described  as  about  one-half  normal  consumption.    This  order    2./    also  _ 
applied  to  canned  "bacon  and  hams,  but  chops,  chawls,  fore  and  hind. knuckles! 
and  parts  of  the  shoulder  known  as  "picnics"  were  not  subject  to  rationing. 
Effective  January  20  the  bacon  and  ham  ration  was  to  be  doubled,  i.e.,  Z 
ounces  weekly  instead  of  k  ounces  as  announced  on  January  S,  according  to 
a  cable  from  the  American  Embassy  dated  January  27,  19H0.     This  is 
approximately  normal  consumption.     This  action  followed  moderation  of  the 
bacon  and  ham  rationing  order  for  catering  establishments  and  for  certain 
cheap  cuts.    An  improvement  in  the  supply  situation  is  stated  to  be  the 
reason  for  the  increase  in  the  ration.     One  of  the  contributing  factors 
toward  the  improved  situation  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  increased  ship- 
ments from  Canada  and  a  prospective  steady  supply  from  that  source. 
Bacon  and  hams  represented  60  percent  of  the  average  quantities  of  cured 
and  uncured  pork  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  193^-lS'3o» 
according  to  a  report  of  the  Foods  (Defense  Plans)  Department  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1337»    Bacon,  and  hams  represented  ^>k  percent  of  the 
total  quantity  consumed,  including  lard.    Approximately  70  percent  of  the 
bacon  and  hams  consumed  was  imported  and  the  annual  per~capita  consumption 
was  26.7  pounds.    The  present  ration  amounts  to  an  annual  pcr-capita 
consumption  of  26  pounds,  or  approximately  normal  consumption. 

United  Kingdom-Canada  Agreement    kj  -  Further  details  are  now  avail- 
able concerning  this  agreement.     The  newly  created  Canadian  Bacon  Board 
and  its  Advisory  Committee  assumed  the  responsibility  of  controlling  bacon 
and  ham  shipments  ex  Canadian  ports  commencing  the  week  of  January  20,  in 
accordance  with  the  request, of  the  British  Ministry  of. Food. 
1/  The  Pat  stock,  Home-killed  Pork,  Meat  and  Pigs  (Provisional  Trices) 
(Revocation)  Order  1939,  No.  1730.      2/  S.R.  and  0.  No.  166S,  The  Home- 
killed  Pork  (Provisional  Prices)  Order  1935,  November  IS,  1939*    5/  The. 
Rationing  Order  1939.    kj  See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  January  6,  19*K), 
page  15,  for  composition  of  Canadian  Bacon  Board  and  Advisory  Committee. 
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Hie  chief  duties  of  the  Board  are  as  follows?     "To  ensure  regular 
supplies  of  "bacon  as  required;  to  arrange  price  differentials  between 
grades  so  as  to  ensure  maintenance  of. pre— V!pT  quality  as  specified  "by  the 
Agreement;  to  regulate  marketings  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  that 
export-  requirements  will  he  .available;  to  store  product  in  order  to  sup- 
plement supply  in  seasons  when  current  Marketings  are  inadequate;  to  see 
that  hog  prices  hear  a  fair  relation  to  the  agreed  price  for  bacon  and  to 
create  a  fund  out  of  returns  on  experts  during  ensuing  months  from  which 
to  support  hog  and  bacon  prices  later  in  the  year  (Advances  in  the  price 
of  bacon  to  be  reflected  in  the  price  paid  for  hogs) ,  and  to  pay  storage 
charges.     It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  that  apart  from  administra- 
tion costs,  the-project  shall  bo  self-supporting." 

The  agreement  --as.  for  the  export  of  ^USO«000  pounds  of  bacon 
(including  ham) ' weekly,  up  to  October  31,  lpUo,  Great  Britain. being" willing, 
to  take  up  to  5,600,000  weekly.     The  contract  -rice  is  $20. is.  Canadian  cur- 
rency per  112  pounds,  equivalent  to  $13.01  per  100  pounds  f.o.b,  port  of 
export  for  Grade  A  Wiltshire  6  ($15«6y  per  100  pounds' American  currency  l/  ) 
and  relative  prices  for  Grade  B  and  the  various  cuts,  as  provided  in  a 
schedule  of. prices  included  in  the  agreement.     The  contract  price  is 
retroactive  to  include  all  Canadian  bacon  arriving  in  England  from  Novem- 
ber 17,  1333,  to  October  31,  l$jU0. 

Tackers  were  advised  that  the  following  price  schedule  for  bacon 
deliveries  at  seaboard  was  to  be  in  effect  during  the  week  of  January  20. 


CANADIAN  T7ILTSHIBS  SITES:     Schedule  of  -rice 
to  Bri tish—  Canadian  agreement 


according 


Grade 


Price  per  100  _p_ounds ,  week  of  January  20  a/ 


Light  under  5o  pounds: Si  sable  55—05  pounds  : Heavy  69  pounds  and  up 


Al..  . 
A2... 

A3-, 
Bl... 

B2... 


Canadian 
dollars 

17,50 
17.10 
16.70 
17.10 
16.30 
JL5- 5P 


American 
dollars 
'  15,41 
15.1U 

15.06 

1*U35 
13.65 


Canadian 
dollars 
17,70 
17,30 
16.30 
17.30 
l6»50 
15-70 


American 
dollars 

IS. 23 

15,23 
1U.53 

11.S2 


Canadian 
doll  ars 
17,30 
16.30 
16.50 
16.30 
16.10 
15.30 


American 
dollars 

15,23 
1U.SS 

1^,53 
1U.G3 

13*^7 


a/  Converted  at  rate  for  week  ended  January  20,  1324-C. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  is  to  maintain  a  fair" relationship  between 
the  price  of  bacon  and  the  price  of  hogs.    Therefore,  advanced  decided 
upon  for  the  various  gravies  of  Wiltshires  as  based  on  an  increase  in  the 
average  price  should  be  reflected  in  the  price  paid  for  hogs.     Close  check 
will  be  made  on  the  actual  cost,  by  Canadian  packing  plants,  of  all  hogs 
purchased  in  relation  to  the  price  paid  by  the  Board  for  bacon.  These 

!_/  Converted  at  rate  for  December  6,  1533,  date  agreement  was  announced. 
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comparisons  will  afford  the  Board  a  "basis  for  determining  whether  hog  prices 
arc  in  line  with  bacon  prices  and  enable  then  to  tnke  such  action  in  regard 
to  hog  prices- as  appears  advisable. 

It  is  estimated'  by  the  Bacon  Board  that  the # schedule  of  graded 
prices  would  work  out  to  an  average  price  of  $17.29  per  100  pounds  Canadian 
currency  ($15.22  per  100  pounds  American  currency).. 

The  grade  requirements  are  strictly  in  conformity,  and  the  -.rice 
structure  in  accordance,  with  the  hog-grading  policy  of  the  Canadian  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  normal  pre-war  trade  differentials  obtain- 
ing in  the  United  Kingdom  market.     Since  the  price  paid  by  the  British 
Ministry  is  approximately  $lo,01  Canadian  currency  per  100  pounds  f.o.b. 
seaboard.,  a  price  of  $17,29  leaves  the  Board  approximately  J2.  cents  per 
100  pounds  of  margin  on  present  shipments,  which  will  enable  the  Board  to 
accumulate  funds  from  which  to  advance  the  price  later  in  the  season  and 
to  pay  storage  costs  on  bacon  supplies  held  to  augment  the  short  hog  runs 
of  midsummer. 

United  Kingdom-Ireland  (Sire)  Agreement  -    Pat  pigs  exported  to  the 
British  market  from  Ireland  will  be  purchased  by  the  Ministry  of, Food, 
according  to  an  agreement  effective  January  15  at  prices  20  percent  above 
pre-war  prices,  or  about  the  some  as  for  British  hogs  (about  $lo.62  per 
100  pounds,  dressed  weight,  American  currency),  according  to  a  cable  from 
the  American  Embassy  at  London  d.atcd  January  15»     Irish  bacon  will  also 
be  purchased  by  the  Ministry  at  the  same  prices  paid  British  curers. 

(ye many  and  the  Danube  Basin  countries 

There  appears  to  hove  been'  sonc  rivalry  between  Germany  and  Italy 
in  making  agreements  with  the  surplus  hog-  and  pork-producing  countries. of 
the  Danube  Basin  for  obtaining  supplies  of  live  hogs,  pork,  and  lard. 
Although  complete  details  are  not' available,  Germany  is  reported  to  have 
concluded  agreements  with  Hungary,  Yugoslavia, '  and  Rumania.    Either  with 
or  without  formal  agreements,  latest  information  indicates  that  there  was 
a  fairly  constant  flew  of  live  hogs'  and  hog  products  to  Germany  by  way  of 
the  Danube  Biver  so  long  as  it  was  'open  to  navigation.      In  Hungary,1  hog 
prices  are  said  to  have  advanced  as  a  result  of  increased."  demand  from 
Germany  and  greater  domestic  consumption*  .As  an  aid  to  persons  engaged  in 
feed.ing  hogs  for  market,  the  Government  released  large  portions  of  last 
season's  '-.heat  surplus  for  fodder  purposes.    There  has  been  a  decrease  in 
exports  of  canned  hams  to  the  United  States  from  Hungary,  partly  on 
account  of  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  provide  subsidies  to  canners. 

A  German-Yugoslav  agreement  was  reached  late  in  October,  which  is 
reported  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  May  1,  l^jU. 
Although  d.e tails  are  not  available,  in  general  Yugoslavia  is  to  furnish 
farm  products  on  a  compensation  basis  against  coal,  machinery,  and 
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armaments  from  Germany,  with  additional  German  purchases  «Jg^_^gap 
exchange.     There  was  a  breakdown  in  attempted  negotiations  -^^grxa  f  or 
increased  shipments,  of  lard  and.pork  to  Germany  owing  to  *  *"^^^ati! 
the  -rice  of  pork  and  thereafter  Bulgarians  reported  to  have  made  ^reements 
^hTtalyf Cania,  and  Greece      It  is  believed  ^^^^^ 
formerly  going  to  Germany,  including  hogs,  F°rk,  ^n ^J™™* ^ ^^ghtered  hogs 
keted  in  these  latter  countries.    Although  exports  of  live  and  * 
and  lard  from  Bulgaria  were  prohibited  at  the  beginning-  of  the  war,,  the ^mDargo 
Ss  latbr  lifted  (Hoyal  Decree,  September  23,  1939)  and;  since  then v 
quantity  exported  in  1938  is  now  permitted  to  he  shipped  out  of  J^«**£' 
Germany^  importation  of  slaughtered  fat  hogs  from  Rumania  wa,  J^^/" 
October  when  special  refrigerator  cars  were  made  available  for  b^^°^ 
Imports  of  live  hogs  also  were  expected  to  be  resumed  *o^^  Ixchange 
bitted  the  export  of  live  hogs  under  license  from  the  Forei ^  ™  ^       n  6 
Office  effective  October  9,  1959,  by  authority  of  a  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers, 


WHEAT:     Closing  Saturday  prices  of  May  futures 


Bate 


High  cj 
Low  cj 
J  an.  6 

.  13 
20 
27 


Chicago 


1939  :19^0 


Cents: Cent 
71 


69 
70 
69 
70 
70 


107' 

98 
io4 

92" 

101' 

99. 


Kansas  City 


1939  :19^0" 


Cents:  Cent 


65- 
66 

65 
66 
66 


102 

93 
92 
93 
96 


Minneapolis 


1939 


Sents 


71 
72 
71 
72 
3X 


1940 


Cent: 


":d7To:f/  70 
it/  58: f/  62 
:e/.59:f/  ^8 
:f/  60: f/  66 
:f/  60: f/  64 
:f/  6o:fj_6l 

a/  Conversions^t'noon-b^^e  of 

to  other  prices,    cj  January  1  to  27,  19*0.  and  corresponding  .6 
d/  February  and  March  future 


105 
96 

102 
96 

100 

9S 


Winnipeg  a/ 


1939  :19'W 


Cents: Cent 
6Ti 


61 

62 
62 
62 
63 


SO 

75 
7S 
76 
76 
7P 


1  Buenos 
Liverpool  a?  Aircs 


19UO  gsoSS- 


Cents:  Cents:  Cents 


MEAT: 


0/  February  futures,    fj  March  futures, 
Weekly  weighted  average  cash  price  at  stated  markets 


We  ek 
ended 


High  b/ 
Low  by 
Jan.  6 

13 
20 

27 


All  classes 
and  grades 
six  markets 


1939  :19^0 


Cents:  Cents 


73 
72 
73 
73 
72 
72 


106 
101 
106 
101 
102 
101 


No.  2 

Hard  Winter 
Kansas  City 


1939  :13^0 


Cents: Cents 


a/  Weekly  average  of 
b/  January  6  to  27, 


72 
70 
72 
71 
70 
72 


104 

98 

io4 
101 

99 


No.  1  • 
Dk.N.  Spring 
Minneapolis 


1939  :l?40 


Cents:Cents 


80 
79 
79 
79 
80 
80 


110 
104 
110 
104 
104 
104 


No.  2  Hard  :      No.  2 
Amb e  r ■ Durum : Re  d  Wi  n t  er 
Minneapolis!.  st •  Loui s 


T  f\  ~r  /~s 

13  rj_ 


Cents 


72 
74 
72 

72 
73 


1940  :1939 


Cents:  Cent: 


104 
98 
104 
100 

.93 
33 


72. 
74 
73 
72 


1940 


Cents 


109 
103 
109 
104 

103 
104 


Western 
White 
Seattle  a/ 
lq-SQ  :1940_ 


;nts:  Cents; 
"68" 


67 
68 

67 
68 

67 


27 
84 

87 
84 


86 


daily  cash  quotations,  basis  No.  1  sacked. 
1940,  and  corresponding  dates  for  193-9* 
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FEED  GRAINS  AND  RYEt    -Weekly  average  price  per  bushel  of  corn,  rye, 
oats,  and  barley  at-  leading  markets  a/ 


Corn 

:  Ryo 

:  Oats 

Barley 

Week 

!  Chicago 

:  Ducno^s  4i  re  si  Mi  nne  apoli  s 

Chicago 

Mir.  near  slii 

ended 

:      No.  3 

!  Yellow 

Futures 

Futures    '  No. 

2 

:    No.  3 

-  White 

No.  2 

51938  :1939; 

:  1-938 

:1939 

:193S 

[1939  -:193S 

:1939- 

:'193S 

197,o 

:1938 

!  Cents:  Cents! 

;  Cents 

!  Cents 

!  Cents 

: Cents: Cents 

! Cents 

.Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Ccntj 

High  b/ 

1-3.  ...i 
27....: 

6i  :    61  ! 
.    '43  :  1+2 

1  * 
»  • 

52  :    53  : 
1939  :i9Ho  : 

53  •    5o  : 
52  :  50: 
51  :    59  : 
50  :    59  : 

62  - 
!  45! 
!  May 

'  53  . 
.1912  > 
-  53 

53 

52  • 

52, 

!    59  1 
:    Ho  i 
:  May 

59  ■ 
:19140  , 

■  59 
:  52 

5S 

•  53 

:    64  : 
1  47* 
:  Feb. 

-     b3  ! 
:1939 

62 
59 
57 

!    56.:    77  : 

:    44  :  39 

:  Feb.: 
55  :    44  : 

:1940  :1939 
53  :  H7 
51  :    46  • 
47  :    45  - 
44  :  U6-S 

73  : 
:  41 

!    73  i 

11940 

:  73 
,    70  . 

:.  63 
69 

3^  ! 

:    23  : 

,    30  : 

:1939 
'    31  : 
:    71  ! 

:  -  31 
:  30 

H3  : 

27  ! 

hi  : 

:l?40 

'    43  : 
,    42  : 

,  42 

23  : 
:    45  : 

56  : 
:1339 
:  .5^ 

!     5U  . 

:    5^  ' 

:  55 

5 

,  in 
57 

il& 

jj 

!  5? 
:  57 
:  5: 

a/  oasn  prices  arc  weighted  averages  of  reported  sales;  future  prices  are  sin- 
averages  of  daily  quotations,    b/    For  period  January  1  to  latest  date  shovm. 

FEED  GRAINS:    Movenent  from  principal  exporting  countries 


Commodity 
and 
country 

.E^cports 
i      for  year 

!     Shipments  1940, 

!     week  ended    z\f  '.. 

Exports  as  far 
:       as  reported 

.1937-33 

;  1932-3 9 

[Jan.  13 

[Jan.  20 

[Jan.  27 

!  July  1 
:  to 

:193S-39 
:  b/ 

:193r^ 
:  V 

BARLEY, EX? CRTS:  cj 
United  States. . . . 

.1,000 

!  bushel  s 

•1,000 

[bushels 

: 1,000 

:  bushel  s 

:l,000 

: bushel s 

!  1,000 

:  bushels 

iJan.  27 
:Dcc.  31 
:Jan.  13 
.Jan.  27 

!  1,000 
(bushels 

:  1,00C 
5  bushels 

17,ol4; 
14,014: 
10,241: 

19,9-3: 

11,215 

-  16,537 
9,356. 
26,005. 

157 

:  hoh' 
0 

0 
0 

:  ■  0 

:  '  100 

:  9,135 
:  11,320 
•         Q2  R 

:  22,357: 

.  V 

:  12M 
:  U.151 
:  3,7:: 

Danube  &  U.  S.S.R. 

61,352: 

63,113 

:  44,737 

OATS,  EXPORTS:  c/  ' 

•  12,331 

.  3,504! 

23,505: 
160: 

:  5,106 
13,732 

15, 379' 
30: 

0 

255 
0 

:  0 

!  441 

0 

:  0 

r 

:  1,047 
:  0 

tJani  27 
(Doc.  31 
'Jon.  27 
Jan,  27 

:  ^,569 
:  7,351. 
:  9,3274 

!  0' 

:  1*111 
10,"-: 

15,^ 
i 

Canada. 

Argentina  ; , ,  ; 

Danube  &  U. S.S.R.  • 

43,500: 

32,253: 

:  21,24?: 

CORN,  EXPORTS:  d/ 
United  States.... 
Danube  &  U. S.S.R,  \ 

Argentina.  

South  Africa. .... 

139,293. 

!■  9,790! 
132,495: 
23,945: 

^,369: 
19,629: 
142,369: 

PR  eni 
c  D ,  J  J  ■*■ 

.  1,372 

0: 

1,173: 

36 

i  ;.-  m 
in 

:  1,322 

69 

:  1,253: 
i      '  4^: 
:  2,251;: 
:  351' 

Oct.l  to 

.  21,123 

ft     O'"*  O  1 

i  U5|432. 
:  5,262- 

16,35/ 

Jan.  27  ! 

Jan.  27  : 
.Jon.  27  • 
•Jan.  27 

Total,  

United  States 

1306,127: 

222  3 5o 1 

30,154: 

:  1,315: 

I;  442: 

Dec.  31  ! 

104! 

Compiled  fron  official  and  trade  sources,     a/  The  1 
nearest  to  the  date  shown,    b/  Preliminary,    c/  Ye; 
beginning  October  1, 

7<?eks  shown  in  these  columns  art 
\r  beginning  July  1.     d/  Year 
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EXCHANGE  RATE'S:    Average  valuer,  in  New  York  of  specified  currencies, 
January  27,  1940  f  with  comparisons  a/   


Country 


Argentina. , 
Australia... 
Canada. .... 

China. ...... 

Denmark. . . . 

England. . . , 
France. . . . . 

Germany, , . , 
Italy. . . . . . 

Japan,  

Mexico. . . . . 
Netherlands 
lory/ay. . , , . 

Sweden  

Switzerland 


'Monetary 
unit 


raper  peso 

Found  

Dollar. . . . 
Shag. yuan 
Krone. .... 

Pound  

Franc  

Reichsmark 
Lira. . . 
Yen, • • • 
Peso. .  . 
Guilder 
Krone , . 
Krona. . 
Franc , . 


Year 
1932 


Cents 
3  2. To 

339-55 
99.42 
21.36 
21.82 

2.88 

■  Uolie 

3.26 

■  2S.1I-5 
22.12 
35.01 
24. 57 
25,20 

"1 


Month 


1937 


Dec. 


Cents 


33.31 

398.10 
99.95 
29.47 

22.30 
499.64 

3.39 
Ho. 30 

J  •do 

2°",  08 

27?75 
55.60 
25.10 
25.75 
23.12 


1933 


Dec, 


Cents 


31.13 
372.06 
99.06 
l6.ll 
20.84 
H67.03 

40.08 
5;26 

19.93 
54.3  c 

23.  US 

24,05 

22.61 


1939 


Nov, 


:nt: 


29.77 
312.66 
87. 76 

0.3^ 
19,29 
392.47 

2;  22 

40il3 
5.0'4' 

20.50 

53.08 
22.70 
23. 80 
22.43 


Dec, 


Cents 


29.77 
31 3 ? 13 
37.62 

7.49 

19?  30 
393.01 
2.23 
40.10 

'  ' 5.05 
23.44 

18.18 
53.11 
'22.70 
23.80 


Week  ended 


1940 


Jan, 13 


Cents 


29.77 
313.17 
37.97 
'7.91 

19?'30 
395,58 

'  2'?24 
40.12 
5*05 
'23. '44 
16.66 

53.35 
22.71 
23.81 
22.  42 


Jan. 20 


Cents 
29.77 

315.92 
88.05 

7.9^ 

19.31 
396.49 
2.25 
U0.13 
'5.05 

23,  44 
16.65 
53.19 
'22.71 
23,81 
22  .42 


Jan ,27 


Cen 


29 
316 
88 

7 
19 

397 
2 

\ 


;  s 


10 

f— 

n 

23 
16 

r — 7 

53 
22 
23.81 
22.42 


77 
93 
09 
77 
31 
73 

25 
12 
05 
44 

65 
10 

71 


Federal  Reserve  Board,        a/  Noon  "buying  rates  for  cable  transfers. 


WHEAT ,  INCLUDING  FLOUR:  Shipments  'from  principal  exporti 
 as  given  by  current  trade  'sources,  T337-38  to  1 


ng  countries, 
39-40 


Country 


North  America  a/. 

Canada  b/.  7. . 

United  States  c/. 

Argentina  

Australia  

Soviet  Union  

Danube  &  Bulgaria 
British  India  a/. 
Total  h/  ...... 

Total  European. 

shipments  a/. . . 
Total  ex-European 
.shipments  a/. . . 


Comui 


Total 
shipments 

•  Shipments  1939-40 
'  '      week  ended 

:  Shipments 
:    'July  1-Jan.  27 

1-937-38 

•1933-39 

Jan.  13:  Jan.  20 

Jan.  27 

:1938-39 

:.1939-40 

1,000  : 
■bushels  ' 

.  1,000 
."bushels  ' 

:  1,000  :  1,'0'GO' 
:  bushel  s :  bushel  s 

1,000 

ibushels 

:  1,000 

: bushel  3 

:  1,000 

:  bushels 

184,720: 
94,546: 

33,5395 
66,928: 
127,520: 

M-c  ,  c.  H-o  J 

37,232: 

g/l9*677! 

245,296 

T      0     r*  r1  —  , 

1 9  y  ,  uo  *)! 

.  94,157: 
.  114,272: 
102,116' 

'  39,324 
52,3US: 
g/10,097" 

2:,446  :  3,217' ': 
.  2:,^oo  ;  5,300  : 
.    :  381  :  * 923  : 

3-/656  :  3,038  : 
•  §J  '  a/  : 
.    '    0  :  •  "  '  0  : 

1,240  :  760  : 
:      ;  0  :  '  '    0  : 

3,335  : 
3,500  : 

•    "37*5  : 
3,770  : 
d/  i 
-*e  : 

886  : 
0'  : 

.  140,176 
:  104,400 
.  47,366. 
.  34,680 
,0/18,656: 
.'  33,512: 
28,768: 
6,203: 

:  108,447 
:  114,600 
'  26,317 
103,021 
c/ll,028 
'2,342 
.  24,232 
:  © 

^7^323 

.  564,453 

« 

:  267,040: 

249,070 

397,592 

.  450,734 

•  * 

►         >  -           •  * 

■59,400 

:  146,760- 

j.'                      .  ft 

rade  News, 


mpilod  from  official  and  trade  sources.  W  Broomhall,'s  Corn 
2/  Weekly  data  represent  weekly  clearances  :of  wheat,  nlus  estimated  weekly  "flour 
exports  through  January  20;  -subsequently  ffgurc  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
United  States  exports  from  Broomhall's  estimate _  f or  North  America,    c/  Official 
reports  received  from  .1.6  principal  ports,  only.'   d/  Not  available.     e_/  Through 


September  2,  only. 


f/  Black  Sea  shipments  only. 


trade  figures  includes  North  America  as  reported 'by  Brcomhall. 


g/  Official,    h/  Total  of 


130 


Vol;  i+o,  No,  i 


Index 


..  10', 
..  103 


pa^e 

Late  cables   103 

Apricots  (dried): 

Exports,  Iran,  1937-33. ........ .  119 

Production,  Iran,  1337-3C  .'  119 

Bacon  and  haul 

Prices:  : 
Export  sch.odu.lc,  Canadian1 

Bacon  Board, ; Jan.  20,  13^0.- .  125 
Retail  (naxinur.i)  ,  U.K.*, 

'  Jan.  6,  13I+0. .  . .  .•  ........  123 

Barley,  production,  Turkey, 

193- .1939. ......... .; .......... .  103 

Corn,"  area, 'Argentina,  :1339,13140. .  IOU 
Cotton:        •  :     •  ■ 

Exports  (piece.^ocds)  j  J&parij 

1933,1935. 105-lOC 
Imports,  Japan, 

becenoer  1937-1939  :  k*7 

Production  (yarn)  ,  Japan, 

(  193S-1939....?  •  

Stocks,  wharf,  Japan, 

Dec.  31,  1939..".  •   107 

Cottonseed  and  oil,  exports, 

China,  1937-35,  193^-39   llH.llS 

Exchange  rates,  forci.^oi, 

Jan.  27,  19^0. . .'  -  . . . ... . ...  129 

Flaxseed,'  exports,'  China,  : 

1937-33, '1933-39  •..  11^117 

Foodstuff si  price  control, 

U.K.,  153 9-l40...:  :  103  « 

Fruit  (dried) :  '  ; 

Control  pian,  U.K.  ,         :  , 

Jan.  :29,  I9U0.  ■  119 

Import  licensing,  U.K. ,  ; 

Jan.  27,' 191+0.'   121  • 

Price  list,  U.K. ,  ; 

Jan.  29,  191+0   120,121 

Grains  (feed): 

Movement,  principal  countries, 

Jan.  '27,  IjkOi .  I   123 

Prices,  principal  markets, 

Jan.  27,  191+0.  I  12S 

Hogs  and  products,  wartime    •; . 
control,  specified  countries, 

Jan.  29,  I9U0   122-127 


Page 
101 


Oats,  production,  Turkey, 

1933, 1939... i?.....r.rr..... 
Peaches  (.dried),  production, 

■Iran, '  1^1-^.'. ......... . ........  11} 

Peanuts,  exports,  China, 

1937-3S'.,  1935-^9............  111+-H? 

Rape  seed,  exports,  China, 

:193773S,  193^9.  ••  llV-- 

Rice:.  -••JB 

Area,  Burma,  193 5-193 9. .  A&tM 

Production,  Burma,  1935-1939*  .ioU,10; 

Yield,  .Burma,  :193^,1 939. ... 
Rye:   :_JM 

■•Prices,  U.  S.  ,  :Jan.  '.  27.  IjSHO, , , ,  . 

■  Production,  Turkey, .1933*1939. i« 
Sesame  seed,  exports, .China, ... 

■1937-38 ,  193^39. .......  llU.117 

Soybeans,  exports, .  China,   ; .  , 

'  1937-33 1  1933-39?  llU.ll] 

Tea  oil, : exports,.  China, 

1937-39,  1933-39  ll^3 

Tobacco: 
Area:' 

Argentina,  1937-1339  .  .  1 

Turkey,  1925-1939  ilj 

Exports,  Turkey,  - 1930-1933.  .  112 

Imports,  Thailand,  January- 
Sap  tonber  1939.  •  -•' 

■  Prices,;  Turkey,  1925-1336,  

.    Production,  Turkey,  19?5-1939.  ? •  "U3 

Treaty  for  purchase,  of  .  Turkish, 
:       U. Km  '  .and  France.,.  Jan.  5 , I9H0. .  1M 
:Tunc';  oil,:  exports,-  China,  .... 

:   1337-33-,  1933-39  ...............  nV-1- 

YegQtabla  oils  and  .oilseeds: 
:    Exports,  China,  1937-30  and 

■  '    .1933^39  11 

Supply  .situation,  .China,  1939-LK1  ll" 

Wheat:' 

•    Area,  India,  1939 ,19^  ••••• 

Imports  (flour) ,  .  Cuba,  193r',lS35  W 
Prices,  specified,  markets,      .  Jfl 

Jan.  27V '19UO... '.  l2~ 

Production,  Turkey,  1933,1939..?  lC- 
Shipments,  principal  countries, 

Jan.  27,  19U0'  $ 


